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N an article of this kind on costumes and their place in 

the drama there are several points of view to be taken. 
One is that of the history of costumes; how each part of a 
costume evolved from one form to another,—button by but- 
ton; how many of the decorative features were the result of 
structural needs of previous times. Another point of view 
is the construction or building of the costume and how each 
effect is to be produced. This is not the point of view of 
this article, however, and if these are to be treated at all 
they will be secondary, in which case the various types of 
costumes should be considered insofar as they are an expres- 
sion of a certain epoch or dominant social thought or people. 
The essential thing to be considered here, it seems, is the 
dramatic expression of a costume. As has been suggested 
in a preceding article, costume should be considered as one 
of the factors subservient to the play and with a role par- 
ticularly its own along with the other silent actors, settings 
and accessories, and not a means for merely “dressing up” 
the persons in the play. 

The relation of costumes to the tout ensemble is two- 
fold. First, they should be considered as a part of the 
stage picture, that is, a decorative factor. Secondly, they 
must function in relation to the character that wears them; 
and, inasmuch as one of the essentials of the theatre is act- 
ing, the costume is not primarily a static thing but a thing 
made to move and should achieve its greatest beauty when 
it is in action. The great beauty of the Greek costume, for 
instance, was due to the fact that its structural lines har- 
monized with the lines of the figure in action as well as 
taking their places rhythmically when the figure was at 


rest. The Roman toga functioned well with the easy move- 
ments of the orator. As a contrast there is the hard, 
metallic, angular armor of the active warrior. And so might 
be traced all types of costume construction and how each 
has been the result of multiple needs of man in various ac- 
tivities in all nations and all climatic conditions. Likewise 
various materials and decorative features of the different 
nationalities might make interesting discussion, but for all 
of this the reader has countless sources of research in vol- 
umes of historical costuming. But the attention is directed 
to the bigger message of emotion or mood of the character 
and its place in the incentive motif or climactic order. This 
has been suggested previously in the treatment of the stage 
picture. Just as moods were created by means of lines in 
the stage setting just so the mood is carried over to the 
costume as it relates to the setting. The costumes for a 
miracle play with a setting emphasizing the vertical lines 
will demand for the sake of unity costumes with vertical 
lines dominating, as exemplified in the statues of the saints 
as they stay in their places harmoniously in the front of the 
cathedral. Because the vertical lines are the lines of dignity 
this idea holds true in the case of any serious drama. 
Besides line there are values and their relations, form 
and color which all need to be studied and taken into account 
before the costume is ready for the stage. Let us assume 
that our stage picture is complete as far as the elements of 
design are concerned as factors in the drama yet the stage 


Costumes in excellent keeping with the stylized set and well 
designed to produce strong value contrasts between 
costume anid set in the leading character. 
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Costumes play an important part in the light and dark 
arrangement of this Italian stage picture. 


picture as a whole is really incomplete until the characters 
or costumed figures appear. Often they are the very thing 
necessary for the center of interest in the picture and often 
we see the stage picture developed up to this point satis- 
factorily but when the characters appear unity is lost be- 
cause of the poorly designed costumes. Thinking of the 
whole picture the costumes may be considered as elements 
which harmonize with the setting in such a way as to be 
subordinated by it and end up by being little more than sup- 
plementary scenery or on the other hand they may be in 
strong contrast which makes them of more importance as 


_ their place in the drama is enhanced. At this point it is 


well to consider the various points on which unity of cos- 
tume with the whole depends. First of all the characters 
must be dressed in a manner that will make them part of 
the style of the piece; for instance, if the setting and acces- 
sories are done in a highly stylized manner the costumes 
would strike a discordant note if done in a conservative 
manner, and if, vise versa, the sets are worked out in a 
naturalistic style the costumes could not be very well exe- 
cuted in a modernistic manner. In the matter of line it is 
the designer’s task to compose the lines of the costumes in 
such a way that they have the proper relation to three 
things ;—the character, (whether he be the rotund Falstaff 


Ease, lack of conflict, smoothness, are all expressed by this 
type of costume. Often the most graceful effects are 
produced by cutting the material but very little. 


The Greek costume is an excellent example of lines repeating 
those of the figure in action or at rest. 


or the abstemious Saint Simeon); the play (whether a 
raucous comedy or dignified drama); and the decor 
(whether done modernistically or conservatively). When 
the artist thinks of line and character he has at his com- 
mand an infinite number of line effects each of which he 
must use to satisfy the above requirements. He has the 
long straight, severe ones of the religious person or the 
broken, fragmentary lines of the fool or harlequin; or the 
long free flowing, elegant lines of the dignitary or queen in 
contrast to the oblique ones of the warrior or the man of 
action, or he has again the right angles of an Egyptian 
Pharaoh or the opposite in the frivolous festoons of Louis 
XV. 

When he works in tone or value the costume designer 
must think of whether the character is to be extremely 
light against a very dark and sombre background or 
whether in a setting predominantly light in value in which 
a tragically dark figure is to play; or perhaps as in subtle 
comedy he may choose to have very slight differences in 
value in costume’ or costumes related to scenery, while in 
the lyric fantasy of a Maeterlinck play both the costumes 
and the settings are to be very high in value. Or again 
whether the character is to be the mottled fool with broken 
masses of dark and light of the regal person with easily 
graded transitions of tones. 

For the sake of simplicity the color problem resolves 
itself into two divisions:—the emotional power of color as 
it supplements the character in the play, and color harmony 
in the costume as a unit or as a detail in the whole pro- 
duction. After the artist has decided on the hue and values 
the important thing is the intensity for this latter does 
much to effect our emotions. Our feelings respond much 
more to a very intense green than they would to a very soft, 
delicate green and the minute a character comes upon the 
stage dressed in several colors of high degree of intensity 
a decided key note is struck immediately and the same is 
true of a character dressed all in a very neutral color, or one 
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whose monotony of disposition is brought out by several 
shades or intensities of a single color. 

The costumes must always be keyed to the setting, in 
other words, a setting made up of rich combinations of 
color calls for costumes more or less colorful, and setting 
very delicate in color cannot stand costumes deep in color 
unless a careful transition is made. Often the effect of the 
ensemble is lost when with a colorful set and costumes 
builds up to a climax which destroyed by the leading char- 
acter appearing in a white or colorless costume. This leads 
up to the point to be emphasized that there must be a 
crescendo built up in color of costumes to a climax just as 
the settings evolve in keeping with the growth of the plot. 

Much might be said regarding color harmony and the 
working out of color schemes but for practical purposes we 
may say here that there are two kinds of color schemes: 
schemes of similarity and schemes of contrast. Related 
colors or colors containing a certain hue in common 
naturally harmonize while opposites accent each other and 
give variety. If a group of costumes seem to lack harmony 


The line value and color of this cos- 
tume are important elements in 
this picture. 


it is probably true that they do not contain enough of the 
same color in common and if the picture lacks color interest 
it is very apt to be because there is a need of some opposite 
color for accent. 

In costuming masses or a number of persons most people 
find it very difficult to know how to attack the color prob- 
lem. In facing this task it seems best to consider the entire 
picture first’ instead of the individual costume. With the | = 
whole mass in mind the designer should decide what dom- a 
inant color note would best express the mood of the piece a 
or scene. Then the costume as far as color is concerned 
would fall into groups that were subservient to the whole 
and those that were to stand out in contrast to the mass. If 
it is a fantasy where the whole picture is bathed in blue or 
blue greens of silver moonlight the subordinate masses of 
characters would be costumed in colors related to blue, vio- 

leer lets, greens, etc. And if at the climax of the story the 

usual grace and dignity » produced by leading character appears, his costume should contain 
the long, free flowing lines. The kind . 

of costume for serious drama. orange, the opposite of blue. If, on the other hand, we have 


Sarah Bernhardt in a costume of un- 
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The old masters furnish an infinite amount of inspiration 
for the designer of costumes for the theatre; they, too, 
considered the costumes as important factors in 
their compositions. 


an entirely different story and this time it may be a peasant 
harvest festival; because the dominant note is the physical 
expression of vitality, red orange should be the dominant 
color. Then at the climax when the poet-hero comes in on 
the scene the climactic effect would be produced by the use 
of blue in his costume. 

To give richness and variety within these color notes is 
our next problem. To produce a group of costumes with 
orange as a dominant note there are almost unlimited possi- 
bilities; first of all, from the standpoint of hue, there are 
orange, red-orange, yellow-orange, some red and some yel- 
low. Then each one of these hues may be varied in value, 
that is, we may have orange in any number of tints and 
shades extending from very light almost white down to the 
dark, which really means golden brown until they seem 
almost black. And again each one of these values may be 
varied still more in any number of intensities from the very 
brightest to the dullest or greyest. From all these hues, 
values and intensities innumerable combinations are pos- 
sible and the designer with imagination can see great possi- 
bilites in this array of colors and their combinations. In 
turn, of course, the blue costume used in contrast with the 
dominant orange may itself be composed of several values 
and intensities of blue and its close neighbors. 

Then there is the matter of color balance which may 
help much to give a desirable richness to the picture. By 
this is meant the kind of thing to be seen in much of the 
oriental textiles and peasant embroideries from Central 
Europe. It is a means by which the designer may so ar- 
range his colors within the costume and so relate the cos- 
tume to the set or accessories as to give the observers a 
great feeling of color satisfaction. To achieve this color 
balance each warm color must be juxtaposed with a cold 
color of the same hue. For instance, a warm red like ver- 
million should be placed near a cold red like cerise; a warm 
yellow like canary yellow should call for a lemon yellow for 
balance, and so on. The vibration achieved this way will do 
much to raise the stage picture to the point of highest 
potency as far as color is concerned. 

Textures of materials too, are important, for variations 
in this respect does much even to color, for any one color 


used in different textures and materials will take on a new 
aspect when placed in artificial light. Think of the limitless 
field here to choose from—all the degrees of roughness, 
smoothness, coarseness, fineness, all the various weaves, all 
the various textiles, wool, cotton, silk, linen and the numer- 
ous substitutes, the countless ways of treating them—like 
printing, stenciling, batik, applique, embroidery. While 
volumes might be written on this phase let us remember 
that unity and variety in relation to texture give the de- 
signer interesting problems. | 

Dyes are a great help and indispensable to the costumer 
and in recent years there have been so many kinds put on 
the market that little more can be said here than that ex- 
periments will result in opening up the great possibilities. 
Paintex and similar materials are easily used. Stencilling 
often gives excellent effect of brocades, as well as block 
printing and in block printing there is much to be done 
with linoleum, ivory soap, and even potato, so that the la- 
borious carving of a wood block is not necessary. Ap- 
plique may be done by sewing on pieces or even glueing 
pieces in a design so that in light of the stage a rich effect 
will result. 

Nature again is a great teacher to the designer who will 
give her a thought. Color harmonies, color values and in- 
tensities and how each relates to each other in emphasizing 
or subordinating certain features are most valuable. Lines 
of willows and lines of the sturdy oak could give us ideas 


Broken masses of small lights and darks, as well as the 
“choppy” curves suitable for costumes designed 
for light comedy. 
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for costuming characters with corresponding tendencies. 
Decorative designs and patterns from animals often serve 
as a subtle means of expression as, for example, when in a 
Broadway success the leading character portraying tiger 
tendencies was subtly dressed in colors and design suggest- 
ing the tiger. The human butterfly could easily borrow the 
colors and design from his winged counterpart and so on 
down through the whole endless list of animals, flowers, 
trees, insects, not to mention the rocks, the ocean, the sky 
and the hills. 

Architecture can do much if the designer is keenly sensi- 
tive to the feelings of great buildings, their decorations, 
etc. The costumes of Siam, for example, seem to express 
the same feeling as does their architecture and likewise 
Cambodia and Japan. Yvette Guilbert, the great French 
diseuse, was able in a costume to give one the feeling of a 
great French cathedral. 

Sculpture also has much to give. The Greek especially 
can teach us so much in simple grace. Suitability of con- 
struction to the figure, adaptability to rhythmic motion. 
The main lines of great sculpture can suggest structural 
possibilities for costuming characters of action or poise. 

But what greater inspiration can possibly be mentioned 
than the paintings of the great masters, for in these usually 
the costumes have been analyzed and studied for the part 
they play in the emotional expression of the painting. The 
lives of the people, the feelings, the ideals of various epochs, 
the fundamental emotions to be expressed,—all these and 
more are to be had for a little time and study. Above all 
the person whose work is creating stage pictures and plac- 
ing costumed figures within them can learn what can be 
done for the proscenium by learning from great masters 
of painting what could be put into a picture frame. 
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The short broken curved lines of the festoon give a feeling of 
frivolity, characteristic of the Louis period. 
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Small areas of contrasting dark and light produce the 
clownish effect in this costume. 


Lines and masses suggesting the French farce. 
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Such will be the city of the future—built building upon 

building, upon a common foundation and bound together 

by a network of bridges spanning the abyss between 
structures, they will tower up and up toward the stars. 


DYNAMIC DESIGN 


Edith M. Bushnell 
Illustrations by A. Johnson 


Polytechnic High School, San Francisco, Calif. 


ORE and more construction rhythm and balance in 
geometric compositions. And each one so different; 
each a study by itself worked out in the modern spirit of 
novel order and scientific. These black and white composi- 
tions are proving most fascinating. They fill one with ad- 
miration and awe. One feels that youth today has such 
marvelous opportunities to profit by all modern trends in 
science and the arts. Such intelligent comprehension. Each 
of the following compositions will tell its own tale by 
modern advertising art. The work fairly startles one when 
you consider that a youth of sixteen years has mastered so 
much of the attitude of modern thought. 

In giving instructions for this type of design I suggest 
that the student visit the financial district and study modern 
buildings of advanced architecture. I would suggest that 
they saturate their modern, young minds with the achieve- 
ments of their own time and become familiar with what is 


being accomplished in this their youth. I would also sug- 
gest that they realize the possibility for growth in the 
world and their own experience so that they remain plastic 
in their attitude and production. I keep myself informed 
and interested in all the science and art of modern achieve- 
ment that I may have sympathy and inspiration in my atti- 
tude toward my work in stimulating my students to creative 
effort. I build, by careful appreciation of their accomplish- 
ment, upon each success that they make, that they may rise 
to still greater heights of achievement as the progress in 
experience, always keeping in mind a sound foundation of 
reliable principles but at the same time realizing that the 
work is new each day and the future holds more secrets of 
beautiful organized art than have ever been interpreted. 
That inspiration, plus ambition and work, assists the stu- 
dent to rise upon the wings of imagination and give the 
world a worthy interpretation of the art that is beauty in 
its own generation. 


TREATMENT FOR PLATE (Page 155) 


Jetta Ehlers 
Inside band tinted with Grey Green. Large flower, 
Yellow Red used lightly with dark inside section of Violet 
No. 2. Small flowers, Yellow Brown with center dots of 
Yellow Red. All leaves and stems, Grey Green used in full 
strength. Edge, Black. 
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M. Millar 


Lillian Harves 


MODERN ABSTRACT DESIGN 
Katharine M. Kahle 
Mary Benton, Instructor 
State Teachers’ College, San Diego, Calif. 


PROBLEM in modern abstract design has a, practical 

application in 20th Century industry. American manu- 
facturers, following the influence of French createurs, are 
already turning out textile fabrics, wall papers and rugs, 
to meet the demand of the modern trend in house furnish- 
ings. American designers will be sought to draw these de- 
signs and many of our students may be chosen. Already 
Whitall has produced a modern rug, the design of which 
might have been made by abiding by the rules of these 
modern problems given to the first year design students at 
San Diego State College. The illustrations are selected from 
two problems, three from each group. 

Problem I. In a rectangle of good proportions, lay out 
verticals in interesting spacings. Start with a center in the 
lower margin and radiate diagonals of uneven spacings. 
Spot in dark and light areas giving dominance to either the 
dark or light. Symmetrical balance should be retained and 
interesting variety of spacings as well as unity of the de- 
sign as a whole. Black and tones of gray poster paint are | 
used on a white paper. 

Problem II. In a rectangle, choose a point in the margin 
and radiate diagonals and circles, alwa;s maintaining an 
interesting and well proportioned spacing. Either darks or 
lights may balance and the problem may be symmetrically 
or asymmetrically balanced. Dark and light tones are 
spotted in as in the problem above. | | rar 

These problems offer excellent training in dark and light 
spacing which is fundamental in all good design. Polly Pendleton 
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Lillian Miller 


YE PAINT POT CALENDAR 


Ida Wells Stroud 


Fawcett School of Ind. Arts, Newark, N. J. 

AVING run “Ye Paint Pot” as an annual school maga- 
zine for several years it was decided to have a change, 
so the 1928 number came out as a Calendar. While as a 
magazine, it was the work of the whole day school, the Cal- 
endar was gotten out by the design department only. To the 
classes of each grade, pages for certain months were as- 
signed. The first year students led off with the very early 
months—January, February, March. The second year 
classes following with their designs for April, May, June 
and July—then the textile class, who were second year stu- 
dents, had a page, after which came the work from the third 
year class for the September, October, November and De- 
cember pages. We had one post graduate this year, who 
was assigned the cover. On the back is a reproduction of 
part of ovr school book plate, which was designed two years 

ago by Miss Margaret Webster, a graduate of that year. 
The problem was started early in the fall. All divisions 
of the first year class were put to work on flower and leaf 
motifs. The instructor of each class had entire charge of 
all the designs made by her students. The instructor of the 
second year classes gave her students a choice of ships, 
houses or castles as the subject for their panels. The third 
year ones were to choose their own subjects. It might be 


said here that none of them knew to start with just what 
the panels were to be used for. As the Calendar was planned 
as a surprise to the rest of the school, it was kept secret as 
long as possible even from those working on it, but all knew 
that it was a departmental problem. In all grades the work 
was done first in black and white and later copied in colors 
corresponding in value to the tones in the charcoal 
rendering. 

In order to keep the classes all working on the same 
problems it was necessary to finish all designs, so we are 
able to show here some that were not used as part of the 
calendar. The selection was made by all instructors of the 
design department. While it may appear that some of the 
designs not used had merit equal to those that were, per- 
haps they were rejected because of too much similarity of 
subject or composition to add sufficient variety to the cal- 
endar. When all the chosen designs were ready to be used 
for the cuts they were applied to grey battleship linoleum, 
one-quarter of an inch thick. This was done by laying a 
tracing of the panel face down on to the linoleum, and going 
over all lines of the pattern with a hard pencil, pressing 
enough to transfer the line to the linoleum. All spaces to 
be cut away were painted thinly with white show card 
color, to lessen the possibility of taking out a wrong one. 
This cutting is done with small chisels and gouges, or when 
no such tools are available a razor blade will serve the pur- 
pose. It is very important that all corners be squared up 

(Continued on Page 157) 
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Claire Weyand E. Baldwin 
Designs by Students of Fawcett School of Ind. Arts, Newark, N. J. 3 
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L. Humphrey Claire Du Fault 
Designs by Students of Fawcett School of Ind. Arts, Newark, N. J. 
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(Continued from Page 151) 

before the cutting begins and that all designs, intended to 
be the same size, are so. It is necessary, even with ad- 
vanced students, that the instructor watch these matters 
closely, especially when the blocks are to be sent to a printer, 
for the least inaccuracy causes him much inconvenience. 
After all blocks had been cut, mounted, and tried out they 
were sent to the print shop. We had selected different 
bright colored paper for our pages; yellow, orange, green, 
blue, red violet, violet. Being six colors, each was used for 
two pages and the red violet cover made four of that color. 
These were the brightest and most intense colors we could 
buy. The printer’s ink was dark blue violet, which looked 
well on all the eolors. 


The pages were printed and returned to us unstapled, 
for convenience in handling while being painted. Each 
class colored its own designs. The paint was tempera 
mixed in quantities large enough to do the whole lot. 
Samples were selected from a number of color schemes made 
by students. These were posted where all could see. The 
coloring was done by different groups, several working on 
one design. For instance, on the December pages the snow 
was all done by a group of the girls, and all yellow stars by 
another, the orange by another, and the green by still an- 
other. Each student painted only one color until the entire 
lot was finished. 


It was the duty of one to pass around and collect the 
work as each part was finished and dry. One of our greatest 
difficulties, especially among the young students, was the 
stacking up of the pages before some were quite dry. This 
process takes time and plenty of room to spread them out. 
When all finished work had been brought in two of our most 
reliable girls assembled them and they were again sent to 
the printer to be stapled. The Calendar proved a most 
interesting problem to all who worked on it and was much 


less of an undertaking than the magazine had been. Finan- 
cially it was quite as successful. The color scheme for 
January was cream white, blue green and a very small 
amount of red violet on a red orange page. For February, 
blue violet and red orange on a light yellow page. March 
was a red violet page with the design colored in cream 
white and emerald green. For April we used blue green, 
white and red violet on a blue page. May was an emerald 
green page, colored in small spots of red orange, cerise, 
yellow and violet blue. For June we used a violet page with 
blue green, light yellow and light red orange. July, orange 
page, deep cream, blue violet, and blue green. On the 
September page the sail and small spots, yellow, high light, 
blue green and blue violet medium on a red violet page. 
For October we have the tortoise and the hare shown on 
blue in cream white, blue green, yellow green and cerise. 
November, the page is emerald green decorated with orange, 
red violet, blue green and cream white. In December the 
snow is light blue violet, yellow green and blue violet stars. 
The cover is on the red violet paper, small spots of yellow 
green, green, blue and orange. 


TREATMENT FOR PLATE (Page 159) 
Jetta Ehlers 


All bands except edge are Apple Green. Edge is Gold, 
as is the background of the panel design. Large flower, 
Peach Blossom used in two values; tiny flower in the larger 
space is also Peach Blossom. Upper flower, Violet No. 2. 
Lower flower, Russian Green. Leaves, Royal Green one- 
half, Apple Green one-half. Dark leaves, Royal Blue. 
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Design for Plate—Jetta Ehlers (Treatment, Page 146) 
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Designs by A. Johnson, Polytechnic High School, San Francisco, Calif. 
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M. Gude 
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Design for Plate—Jetta Ehlers (Treatment, Page 157) 


Plate in Gold and White—Jetta Ehlers (Treatment, Page 160) 
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C. Nagel, San Diego State Teachers College 


TREATMENT FOR PLATE (Page 159) 
Jetta Ehlers 

Plate would work out well in Gold and White, but may 
be done in color if preferred. Oil with Special Tinting Oil 
and then dust with three parts Pearl Grey, one part Deep 
Blue Green or if darker treatment is preferred, dust with 
two parts Pearl Grey, two parts Sea Green, one part Band- 
ing Blue. 
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Lila Fream, San Diego State Teachers College 


Design by Student of Fawcett School A. Johnson 
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